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MR.  President,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen :  The  generosity  of 
your  Toastmaster  magnifies 
my  small  merits.  Of  that,  I 
am  so  conscious  that  I  especially  need 
the  indulgence  of  an  assembly  whose 
good-fellowship  is,  I  am  assured,  en- 
tirely spontaneous,  and  without  arti- 
ficial stimulation.  I  heard  an  invidious 
critic  remark,  however,  that  it  was  to 
be  observed  that  this  Association  had 
left  the  comparative  tranquillity  of 
political  ratification  in  Pennsylvania, 
to  enter  the  turmoil  of  contest  in  New 
York,  coincidentally  with  the  restora- 
tion of  applejack  to  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  mount  the 
saddle  of  my  thought,  I  beg  first  of 
all,  on  behalf  of  all  the  industrial 
groups  who  have  co-operated  with  your 
guild,  to  lift  a  lance  in  salutation  to 
you.  For  this  Association  occupies  a 
unique  position  among  American  busi- 
ness organizations.  Ministering  to 
carriage  by  rail  throughout  the  world, 
your  guild  has  perfected  the  instru- 
mentalities, anticipated  the  require- 
ments, made  possible  the  amazing 
mechanical  efficiency  and  safety  of  our 
own  unequalled  system. 

IN  SHOP  AND  IN  FORUM 

SERVING  the  most  essential  servant 
of  communication,  you  serve  the  na- 
tion. But  as  in  shop  and  laboratory 
you  are  continuing  individual  stimu- 
lants to  the  material  development  of 
transportation,  so,  collectively,  through 
this  organization,  you  have  been  and 
are  a  not  less  notable  constructive 
force  for  the  better  popular  under- 
standing of  all  its  public  relations. 
Intimately  familiar,  through  con- 


stant contact  with  the  physical  and 
financial  requirements  of  the  carriers, 
and  of  necessity  close  observers  of 
their  management,  you  have  been  at 
once  successful  popular  interpreters 
of  their  operative  problems,  and  in- 
sistent emphasizers  of  the  widespread 
beneficial  influence  of  sustained  rail- 
way credit  and  adequate  transporta- 
tion facilities  upon  every  circumstance 
of  American  life.  To  a  singular  degree 
your  successful  subordination  of  self- 
interest  to  the  large  public  considera- 
tions involved  have  made  you  a  mis- 
sionary of  good  understanding,  wel- 
come alike  in  the  councils  of  carriers 
and  shippers. 

I  rejoice  to  learn,  from  the  comment 
of  the  Toastmaster,  that  your  pros- 
perity approaches  equality  to  your 
merit.  It  seems  but  a  few  short  weeks 
since  a  distinguished  member  of  your 
guild  remarked  that  marriage  into  the 
railway  business  world  does  not  yet 
command  the  enthusiastic  acclaim 
which  Abe  Martin  declared  accom- 
panied the  announced  engagement  of 
Mrs.  Paish's  daughter  to  the  son  of  a 
prohibition  enforcement  official. 

OUTWORN  CONCEPTIONS 

YOUR  CRAFT  no  longer  finds  it 
necessary,  like  its  first  disciple,  John 
Stevens,  to  convince  a  Livingston  that 
a  locomotive  may  be  operated  upon  a 
track  with  the  speed  and  safety  of  a 
canalboat,  or  persuade  a  complacent 
turnpike  corporation  that  it  is  feasible 
to  substitute  steam  for  mules  as  motive 
power  for  a  Conestoga  wagon.  But 
you  still  confront  conceptions  of  rail- 
way function  and  regulation  that 
would  menace  the  financial  stability 


and  threaten  the  efficient  operation 
of  "The  Toonerville  Trolley  that  meets 
all  the  trains." 

We  still  face  the  fatuous  belief,  ac- 
centuated in  some  sections  by  the 
events  of  last  Tuesday,*  that  we  may 
without  disaster  divide  the  control  of 
national  transportation  among  48  con- 
flicting principalities,  or  that  we  can 
successfully  starve  our  distributive 
service  into  vigorous  growth.  The 
American  shipper  ought  to  view  with 
especial  apprehension  the  possible 
withdrawal  from  the  exclusive  service 
of  transportation  of  many  of  this  great 
body  of  specialists,  the  intensive 
students  of  its  needs,  whose  practical 
ingenuity  was  never  more  greatly 
needed  to  multiply  its  powers  and  im- 
prove its  facilities. 

RAILROADS  AND  THE  REPUBLIC 

LISTENING  to  the  striking  presenta- 
tion of  Mr.  Markham,  it  seems  strange 
indeed  at  this  time,  with  more  insistent 
demands  for  rail  service  every  hour, 
any  part  of  our  people  can  blind  them- 
selves to  the  historic  part  of  transpor- 
tation in  our  past,  or  its  vital  relation 
to  the  nature  of  our  future  growth. 
It  forged  our  nationality,  it  determines 
the  conditions  of  our  expansion. 

The  men  who  thrust  pathways  of 
steel  through  mountain  and  forest 
were  not  mere  highway  builders.  They 
were  the  masters  of  space  and  time, 
who  overcame  the  menacing  disinte- 
gration of  isolation  and  distance 
through  the  centripetal  influence  of 
binding  communication.  They  opened 
the  long-sought  passage  to  the  King- 
dom of  Prester  John,  for  which  Co- 
lumbus and  his  successors  had  vainly 
searched.  They  made  the  larger  union 
visioned  by  the  Fathers  at  Philadel- 
phia a  physical  and  political  fact.  But, 

*  Election  day,  Nov.  7. 


however  splendid  the  enterprise  they 
conceived,  it  had  not  been  possible  of 
execution  but  for  the  means  your 
craft  placed  at  their  disposal.  "With 
tools,"  declared  Carlyle,  "man  may 
accomplish  everything;  without  them, 
nothing." 

A  NATIONAL  FORUM 

BY  CUSTOM  you  have  made  of  these 
occasions  more  than  a  festal  gather- 
ing. This  splendid  presence  has 
become  a  forum  to  which  Presidents 
and  Premiers,  transportation  and  in- 
dustrial leaders,  have  submitted  con- 
structive suggestion  or  helpful  criticism 
directed  to  the  many-sided  problem  of 
transportation.  Were  my  humble 
offering  for  your  consideration  the 
mere  expression  of  a  personal  view,  I 
should  hesitate  to  place  it  before  you, 
especially  after  your  considered  reso- 
lution that  it  is  not  well  to  urge  the 
amendment  of  the  Transportation  Act. 
I  observe,  however,  that  so  dis- 
tinguished a  student  as  the  preceding 
speaker  perceives,  in  anticipation,  a 
change  in  the  mode  of  controlling  rail- 
way labor  disputes.  I  am  not,  there- 
fore, so  much  the  proponent  of  change 
as  the  interpreter  of  shipping  com- 
ment predicated  upon  experience,  if 
I  indulge  in  reflection  upon  the  labor 
provisions  of  the  Transportation  Act. 

RAILWAY  LABOR  DISPUTES 

NO  QUESTION  has  more  con- 
tinually excited  the  interest  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive,  nor  more 
practically  affects  the  welfare  of 
society,  than  the  successful  application 
of  a  federal  authority  to  the  control  of 
disputes  between  carriers  and  their 
employees  which  threaten  to  obstruct 
or  interrupt  national  transportation. 

As  early  as  1882  it  was  the  subject 
of  a  formal  Senate  inquiry.  In  1886 
Mr.  Cleveland  pocket- vetoed  a  method 


of  control  which  he  could  not  approve. 
In  1888, 1898,1913,  and  finally  in  1920, 
Congress  met  the  subject  by  legislative 
enactment.  During  that  interval  four 
Presidents  made  it  a  subject  of  fre- 
quent comment.  The  tendency  of 
their  recommendation  and  of  legisla- 
tive action  reflected  with  increasing 
emphasis  the  desire  and  determination 
to  find  some  practical  method  of  focus- 
ing upon  the  parties  in  dispute  the  pre- 
ponderant influence  of  an  informed 
and  intelligent  public  opinion. 

PROVISIONS  OF  1920 

STANDING  in  the  shadow  of  the 
most  widespread  and  determined  effort 
to  paralyze  national  transportation  by 
a  strike  since  1894,  confronting  the 
numerous  suggestions  to  amend, 
modify  or  repeal  the  labor  provisions 
of  the  Transportation  Act,  and  a  con- 
tinuing criticism  of  its  operation,  may 
we  not  with  some  profit  examine  its 
structure,  practical  administration,  and 
developed  tendencies,  in  a  sincere 
endeavor  to  ascertain  how  far  it  has 
met  or  is  likely  to  meet  the  expecta- 
tions of  its  authors,  and  what  if  any 
other  practical  suggestion  may  better 
accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  the 
Labor  Board  exists  ? 

I  propose  no  criticism  of  the  person- 
nel or  opinions  of  that  important  body. 
Such  a  course  is  neither  justifiable  nor 
profitable.  A  new  shift  would  not 
alter  the  mechanism  nor  its  method  of 
operation. 

What  is  it  the  existing  plan  seeks 
to  accomplish?  It  is  to  protect  the 
paramount  public  right  to  uninter- 
rupted transportation  efficiently  per- 
formed at  reasonable  cost.  But  in  the 
structure  of  the  tribunal  created  for 
that  purpose,  the  public  does  not  pos- 
sess dominant  representation.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  minority  of  member- 
ship. An  appeal  is  thus  made  to  a 


group  arbitration,  the  arbitrators 
possessing  a  power  of  compulsory 
investigation.  Yet  the  primary  in- 
terest which  it  is  the  law's  purpose 
to  emphasize  is  inferior  in  representa- 
tive numbers  and  influence  to  any  com- 
bined groups  of  carriers  and  their 
employees,  to  whom  it  is  thus  subordi- 
nated. 

COST  FIXES  RATES 

IT  IS  axiomatic  that  the  price  of 
transportation  must  be  fixed  by  its 
cost.  Its  cost,  in  turn,  is  determined 
in  large  measure  by  the  wages  and 
working  conditions  of  transportation 
employees.  The  larger  the  measure  of 
control  exerted  by  the  Labor  Board 
upon  these  two  factors,  the  greater  its 
influence  upon  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion. The  price  of  transportation  is, 
however,  determined  exclusively  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. We  have,  therefore,  in  continu- 
ing operation  two  uncoordinated  bodies 
one  of  which  exclusively  determines 
freight  and  passenger  rates,  and  the 
other  the  chief  elements  in  the  cost  of 
their  production. 

These  criticisms,  however  well 
founded,  are,  it  is  true,  addressed  to 
the  form  of  the  Board,  and  suggest 
defects  that  may  be  ameliorated  by 
amendment.  There  are,  however, 
plainly  manifest  tendencies  inherent  in 
the  operation  of  the  existing  plan  that 
go  to  the  very  nature  of  the  experi- 
ment, and  suggest  public  considera- 
tions of  far  larger  import. 

MINUTE  JURISDICTION 

DOES  THE  PROTECTION  of  the 
paramount  interest  of  the  public 
require  intervention  in  every  dispute 
that  may  occur  between  the  carrier 
and  its  employees,  or  only  in  those 
more  serious  collisions  of  interest  that 
menace  the  continuance  of  public  serv- 


ice?  The  language  of  the  Act,  it  is 
true,  indicated  that  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Board  would  arise  only  when 
there  was  a  threat  of  "substantial" 
interruption,  but  the  record  discloses 
that  more  than  11,000  disputes  have 
been  submitted  to  the  Board  since  its 
organization.  It  would  thus  appear 
that  in  practical  administration  the 
mere  creation  of  a  formal  issue  has 
become  the  recognized  justification  for 
public  intervention. 

A  representative  Joint  Commission 
of  Congress  has  but  recently  expressed 
its  view  upon  this  condition,  declaring : 

"The  public,  through  the  governing  au- 
thority, is  not  interested  in  those  disagree- 
ments between  carriers  and  their  employees 
which  are  merely  the  ordinary  incidents  of 
individual  bargaining,  but  only  in  such  dis- 
agreements as  in  their  nature  and  extent 
threaten  to  interrupt  a  considerable  part  of 
the  nation's  transportation  service,  or  bur- 
den it  with  disproportionate  or  uneconomi- 
cal charges."* 

Is  it  not,  therefore,  apparent  that  in 
the  nature  of  a  continuing  arbitration 
body  exercising  jurisdiction  over  the 
infinite  variety  of  circumstances 
peculiar  to  our  carriers,  there  is  a  resi- 
dent tendency  to  substitute,  in  an  ever 
increasing  number  of  details,  the 
opinion  of  the  Board  for  the  discretion 
of  the  management,  and  the  free  action 
of  the  men,  and  all  within  an  area  of 
activity  in  which  liberty  and  discretion 
are  compatible  with  the  public  safety  ? 
Nay  more,  is  it  not  in  the  public 
interest  that  the  experience  and 
responsible  judgment  of  those  techni- 
cally informed  shall  have  the  largest 
field  of  play  for  the  exercise  of  special 
directive  qualifications  ? 

GOVERNMENTAL  SELF-RESTRAINT 
AS  THE  SAME  Congressional  Com- 

*  Joint  Commission  of  Agricultural  Inquiry, 
October.  1921. 


mission  has  recently  said  with  so  much 
force : 

"The  function  of  government  is  not  to 
enter  the  field  of  transportation  wherever 
it  can,  but  only  wherever  it  is  needed  to 
protect  the  paramount  public  interest  in  un- 
interrupted public  service  efficiently  per- 
formed at  reasonable  rates.  Subject  to  the 
restrictions  which  flow  from  this  principle, 
railroad  management  should  be  as  free  to 
exercise  individual  initiative  and  judgment 
in  the  determination  of  operating  condi- 
tions as  management  in  any  other  enter- 
prise. Employees  likewise  should  be  as 
free  to  resort  to  the  measures  of  organi- 
zation or  action  necessary  for  their  full 
protection  as  labor  in  other  industries. 

"It  follows  from  these  fundamental  con- 
siderations that  it  is  not  the  function  of 
government  to  substitute  its  judgment  for 
that  of  private  management  and  railroad 
labor  in  the  determination  of  the  conditions 
of  their  employment  relations." 

EVILS  OF  PERMANENT  BOARD 

EXPERIENCE  further  demonstrates 
that  the  presence  of  a  continuing  arbi- 
tration body  to  which  every  dispute 
may  be  referred  tends  to  multiply 
rather  than  diminish  their  number, 
and  thus  to  array  employer  and 
employee  in  continuous  antagonism  to 
each  other,  yet  especially  in  the  service 
of  transportation  it  is  essential  to  the 
public  interest  that  there  shall  be  pre- 
served between  the  carriers  inspiring 
forms  of  competition  in  service.  But 
the  establishment  of  that  morale,  once 
the  proud  boast  of  every  great 
American  railroad,  demands  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  intimate 
personal  relations  between  manage- 
ment and  men  voluntarily  entered 
upon,  modified  in  accordance  with  their 
mutual  negotiations,  and  controlled 
through  public  intervention  only  when 
irreconcilable  differences  threaten  the 
security  of  that  public  which  they 
jointly  serve.  That  condition  alone 
justifies  official  interference,  for  the 
experience  of  all  industry  demon- 


strates  that  the  most  delicate  of  social 
relations,  those  between  employer  and 
employee,  can  not  be  compelled  by 
authority.  They  can  only  be  induced 
by  mutual  respect  and  good  will.  They 
are  not  a  manufacture  to  be  imposed 
from  without,  but  a  human  growth 
that  springs  up  from  within  and  unites 
the  parties  themselves. 

WIDEST  LATITUDE  DESIRABLE 

SPEAKING  from  the  viewpoint  of 
shippers,  I  am  sure  we  must  recognize 
that  the  best  interest  of  the  public  is 
served  when,  within  the  limits  of  social 
safety,  we  give  to  management  and 
men  the  widest  latitude  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  their  employment  rela- 
tions, holding  each  to  a  high  sense  of 
public  responsibility,  protecting  each 
in  his  rights,  and  requiring  from  both 
the  full  measure  of  their  public  re- 
sponsibility. 

But,  sir,  it  may  be  properly  said  that 
there  is  little  gain  in  criticism  that 
suggests  no  better  method  of  meeting 
the  subject  matter  which  excites  its 
comment.  If  not  through  the  Labor 
Board,  then  through  what  other 
method  shall  we  provide  an  effective 
means  of  assuring  continuous  trans- 
portation and  the  composition  of  dis- 
putes which  threaten  its  integrity? 
How  may  we  at  once  give  to  employers 
and  employees  the  widest  range  of 
action,  yet  assure  control  of  the  con- 
duct of  either  when  it  approaches  the 
deadline  of  public  safety? 

If  any  plan  is  to  be  adopted,  it  must 
plainly  meet  the  criticism  suggested, 
yet  be  American  in  its  method,  re- 
sponsive to  our  principles  and  tradi- 
tions, in  accordance  with  our  ideals 
and  customs,  and  appealing  to  the 
good  will  of  our  people.  We  are 
offered  many  foreign  examples,  but 
we  may  well  say  of  any  proposal  what 


Hamilton  so  well  said  of  our  Constitu- 
tion: 

"A  government  must  be  fitted  to  a 
nation  much  as  a  coat  to  the  individual, 
and  consequently  what  may  be  good 
in  Philadelphia,  may  be  bad  at  Paris, 
and  ridiculous  at  St.  Peterburg." 

Therefore,  methods  which  may  suc- 
cessfully operate  among  our  national 
neighbors  may  not  be  practically 
adapted  to  the  circumstance  and  view- 
point of  our  own  people. 

OUR  CHIEF  FORCE 

WHAT  DO  WE  ACCEPT  as  the 
chief  force  in  American  life?  We  con- 
ceive popular  institutions  as  the  control 
and  guidance  of  public  administration 
through  intelligent  and  organized  pub- 
lic opinion.  We  declare  upon  every 
occasion  our  confidence  in  such  a  thing, 
but  with  equal  inconsistency  we  hesi- 
tate to  rely  upon  it.  We  avoid  putting 
our  faith  to  the  test.  Yet  in  every 
great  national  crisis  American  opinion, 
when  afforded  opportunity  for  instruc- 
tion and  time  for  reflection,  has  justi- 
fied our  confidence.  In  the  dawn  of 
our  political  life,  the  writers  of  the 
Federalist  confidently  appealed  to  the 
intelligent  judgment  of  their  fellow 
citizens,  and  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution was  the  answer  to  their  faith. 

In  the  great  crisis  that  preceded  the 
Civil  War,  the  nation  slowly  but  surely 
divided  itself  into  two  great  camps. 
But  Abraham  Lincoln  had  raised  an 
issue  and  gathered  about  his  creed  a 
body  of  opinion  so  determined,  so 
invincible,  so  enduring,  that  it  secured 
the  preservation  of  the  Union. 

In  the  moments  that  preceded  our 
entrance  into  the  Great  War,  despite 
the  suggestions  of  pacifism  and  the 
discordant  advices  that  made  them- 
selves strongly  apparent  in  American 
life,  a  great  and  overwhelming  body 


of  conviction  emerged  into  shape  and 
control.  Through  all  the  social  disaf- 
fections  that  have  accompanied  the 
difficult  period  of  readjustment,  we 
have  met  one  political  or  social  crisis 
after  another,  and  made  our  way 
through  them  in  almost  exact  accord- 
ance with  the  information  received 
and  the  deliberate  judgment  which  it 
reflected. 

OPINION  REQUIRES  ORGANIZATION 
SUCH  OPINION  can  not  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  industrial  disputes  except 
under  circumstance  in  which  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  excites  general 
interest,  the  issue  can  be  simplified 
and  the  facts  presented  for  considera- 
tion under  conditions  that  focus  na- 
tional attention.  It  cannot  bear  with 
equal  weight  upon  hundreds  of  trivial 
questions.  If  it  is  worth  bringing  into 
existence,  the  appeal  must  be  made 
when  the  issue  to  which  it  is  to  be 
directed  has  assumed  threatening  pro- 
portions. Nor  can  it  be  excited  into 
action  by  subordinate  bodies  or  infe- 
rior officials.  The  more  dignified  the 
officer  who  asks  attention,  and  the 
more  solemn  the  circumstances  of  his 
request,  the  more  certain  the  response. 
Suppose,  then,  that  we  remanded  to 
the  carriers  and  their  employees  the 
primary  establishment  of  their  employ- 
ment relations  on  each  system  in  terms 
mutually  agreeable  to  men  and  man- 
agement, leaving  them  free  to 
negotiate,  yet  under  the  pressure  of 
devising  a  means  of  adjusting  their 
differences  by  methods  of  their  own 
selection.  But  suppose  we  further 
declared  that  whenever,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  a  dispute  between  the  carrier 
and  its  employees  threatened  to  inter- 
rupt the  movement  of  the  mails,  the 
performance  of  the  civil  or  military 
functions  of  the  United  States,  or  the 


free  and  lawful  movement  of  com- 
merce, he  is  authorized  to  investigate 
and  make  public  report  upon  the  facts 
and  circumstances  of  such  controversy 
through  a  commission  of  five  eminently 
qualified  persons  representing  the  pub- 
lic, and  appointed  by  him  for  that  pur- 
pose. During  the  conduct  of  the  in- 
vestigation, and  until  the  publication 
of  the  report  of  such  a  commission, 
and  for  a  reasonable  time  thereafter,  it 
is  declared  that  any  combination, 
agreement  or  conspiracy  by  or  between 
either  or  both  of  the  parties  to  the 
controversy  to  interrupt  such  service 
is  unlawful. 

FULLEST  SCOPE  FOR  VOLUNTARY 

ADJUSTMENT 

PARTIES  would  thus  be  given  the 
fullest  opportunity  to  fix  their  own 
relations  within  the  law,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  means  of  adjusting  their  dis- 
putes under  the  ultimate  pressure  of  a 
public  inquiry  if  they  failed  to  do  so. 
We  would  seek  to  call  into  existence 
the  sanction  of  public  opinion  only 
when  the  dispute  had  assumed  such 
proportions  that  it  threatened  the 
social  safety  of  the  nation. 

But  it  may  be  said  the  appointment 
of  the  commission  of  inquiry  might 
be  controlled  by  political  considera- 
tions. But  is  not  that  objection 
equally  applicable  to  appointments 
upon  permanent  adjustment  bodies? 
When  are  you  most  likely  to  call  into 
public  service  men  of  eminent  charac- 
ter and  capacity  ?  When  you  confront 
them  with  a  great  emergency  which 
drafts  them  temporarily,  or  when  you 
ask  them  to  accept  continuing  service 
upon  permanent  bodies  of  inferior  im- 
portance? If  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  with  every  eye  in  the 
nation  fixed  upon  him,  can  not  be 
relied  upon  to  meet  the  high  responsi- 


bility  of  his  office,  he  can  not  be  trusted 
to  make  appropriate  appointments  to 
any  public  office. 

TEMPORARY  PROHIBITION 
THE  PROHIBITION  against  an  in- 
terruption of  service  between  the  ap- 
pointment of  such  a  commission  and 
the  publication  of  its  report  is  essential 
to  preserve  the  subject  matter  of  the 
controversy.  It  is  a  legitimate  limita- 
tion upon  combined  action  to  which 
there  can  be  neither  legal  nor  moral 
objection.  The  cause  which  can- 
not endure  investigation  under  such 
circumstances  is  self-condemned.  The 
facts,  when  ascertained,  are  to  be  made 
public,  not  by  the  commission,  but  by 
the  President.  The  verdict  is  to  be 
rendered  to  the  nation,  and  by  the 
Chief  Executive.  Can  you  conceive 
any  circumstance  more  likely  to  fix  it 
in  the  public  mind,  or  more  calculated 
to  exert  upon  the  parties  to  the  dispute 
an  overwhelming  pressure  to  effect  an 
adjustment  under  circumstances  which 
save  the  pride  of  each  ? 

In  an  excess  of  precaution  a  further 
step  might  still  be  taken.  I  deem  it  of 
secondary  importance,  but  when  a 
reasonable  time  has  elapsed  after  the 
publication  of  such  report,  a  party  to 
the  dispute  proceeding  in  a  legitimate 
manner  to  collectively  withdraw  from 
the  transportation  service  might  well 
be  required  to  ascertain  the  collective 
determination  through  a  secret  ballot 
supervised  by  public  authority. 

I  conceive  that  no  just  cause  can 
fear  the  inquiry  suggested.  I  can  con- 
ceive no  unjust  cause  surviving.  Stub- 
born action  by  either  party  to  the  con- 
troversy, in  the  face  of  a  deliberate 
verdict  so  ascertained  and  rendered,  is 
a  human  improbability.  The  party 
whose  continuing  misconduct  threat- 
ened a  paralysis  of  transportation 
could  never  endure  the  overwhelming 


condemnation  of  instructed  public 
opinion. 

ALTERNATIVE  OF  COMPULSION 

IT  IS  TRUE  that  there  is  yet  another 
course  that  may  be  pursued.  We  can 
adopt  the  compulsory  arbitration  of 
such  disputes.  I  do  not  question  the 
power  of  Congress  to  do  so,  but  I 
seriously  question  the  success  of  such 
a  policy.  It  is  the  last  resort  of 
national  self-defense.  But  there  is 
little  hope  for  the  quality  of  employ- 
ment relations  fixed  by  force.  Why  is 
it  not  wiser,  if  we  are  to  experiment 
further,  to  deal  with  the  whole  subject 
through  methods  that  conform  to  our 
institutions  and  traditions,  and  must, 
by  their  nature,  make  the  most  effective 
appeal  to  the  sympathy  and  intelligence 
of  our  people  ? 

Nor  ought  we  to  minimize  the  im- 
portance of  training  public  opinion  in 
a  field  appropriate  for  its  application. 
For  collective  judgment,  like  that  of 
the  individual,  grows  by  its  exercise, 
and  in  days  like  these  it  is  the  ultimate 
reliance  for  rational  action  under  cir- 
cumstances of  peculiar  public  distrac- 
tion. 

I  realize  fully  the  value  of  the  coun- 
sel of  moderation  contained  in  the 
resolution  adopted  by  this  Association. 
It  is  indeed  wise  to  give  the  Transpor- 
tation Act  an  opportunity,  by  longer 
operation,  to  determine  its  practical 
value.  It  is  too  important  to  be  lightly 
modified.  I  have  made  these  observa- 
tions, not  to  urge  a  change,  but  to 
anticipate  demand  for  it,  and  if  it  be 
pressed  to  ask  your  reflection  upon  the 
form  which  it  should  take,  if  substi- 
tutes for  the  labor  provisions  of  the 
present  act  are  ultimately  sought. 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  LAW 

TWO  THINGS  in  my  opinion 
are  requisite  to  the  success  of 


any  plan  that  undertakes  to  pro- 
tect carriage  by  rail  from  deliberate 
and  arbitrary  interruption  by  human 
forces.  One  is  a  courageous  and  de- 
termined enforcement  of  existing  law 
by  administrative  authority;  the  other 
a  wider  recognition  of  his  social  re- 
sponsibility by  the  individual  citizen. 

I  seem  to  hear  across  the  interven- 
ing centuries  the  words  of  Washing- 
ton, uttered  on  the  occasion  of  his  last 
public  appearance,  and  freighted  with 
such  prophetic  foresight  that  they 
seem  formulated  to  meet  the  circum- 
stances of  this  hour : 

"The  right  of  the  people  to  establish  gov- 
ernment," he  said  in  the  Farewell  Address, 
"assumes  the  duty  of  all  to  obey  such  gov- 
ernment when  established.  All  obstructions 
to  the  execution  of  the  laws,  all  combina- 
tions and  associations,  under  whatever 
plausible  character,  with  the  real  design  to 
direct,  control,  counteract,  or  awe  the  regu- 
lar deliberations  and  actions  of  the  con- 
stituted authorities,  are  destructive  of  this 
fundamental  principle  and  of  fatal  ten- 
dency." 

If  American  political  administration 
is  to  be  relieved  of  the  final  reproach 
of  Lord  Bryce  in  "Modern  Democra- 
cies," that  breaches  of  law  "are  doubt- 
less more  frequent  and  more  serious 
where  the  fear  of  losing  votes  by 
offending  strikers  deters  an  executive 
from  action,"  we  must  make  a  living 
reality  in  the  life  of  this  nation  of  the 
ringing  declaration  of  our  President : 

"I  am  resolved  to  use  all  the  pow- 
er of  Congress  to  maintain  transpor- 
tation and  sustain  the  right  of  men 
to  work." 

SOCIAL  RESPONSIBILITY 

I  BELIEVE  the  social  disturbances 
which  have  accompanied  and  charac- 
terized larger  labor  disputes  will  be 
modified  and  indeed  minimized  as  we 
individually  realize  our  continually 
increasing  social  responsibility.  The 


circumstance  of  individual  life  has 
greatly  changed  within  the  past  cen- 
tury, not  only  among  our  own  people, 
but  throughout  the  world.  The  simpler 
independent  agricultural  civilization 
familiar  to  our  fathers  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a  complex  interdependent 
industrial  organization.  Each  of  us 
goes  about  his  daily  life  in  the  confi- 
dent expectation  that  thousands  of 
others  upon  whose  continuing  activity 
he  is  dependent  for  the  necessities  of 
his  existence  will  each  perform  his  ap- 
pointed task. 

No  man  can  escape  the  responsibili- 
ties of  his  job.  He  can  learn  to  act 
in  appreciation  of  his  unavoidable  reli- 
ance upon  others,  and  they  upon  him 
or  he  can,  by  his  conduct  and  his 
philosophy,  unsettle  the  security  of 
every  other,  and  excite  reaction  that 
may  ultimately  imperil  his  own  safety. 

A  PRACTICAL  EXAMPLE 

THE  DISTINGUISHED  PRESI- 
DENT of  the  Illinois  Central  empha- 
sized the  responsibility  of  railway 
managers  to  make  greater  efforts  to 
give  railroad  employees  and  the  public 
a  better  understanding  of  their  com- 
mon problem.  His  precept  has  been 
strikingly  illustrated  by  his  own  illus- 
trious and  practical  example.  But  what 
he  has  so  well  said  to  his  fellow-execu- 
tives should  make  an  equal  appeal  to 
all  industrial  managers.  For  since 
there  is  ever  greater  demand  for  social 
action  by  government,  there  must  ever 
be  better  understanding  of  both  the 
practical  and  political  limitations  of 
government.  Every  industrial  estab- 
lishment, like  every  railway  system,  is 
a  school,  in  which  men  tend  to  form 
practical  conclusions  with  respect  to 
the  business  in  which  they  are  engaged, 
and  its  economic  and  political  relation 
to  society,  largely  in  accordance  with 
the  leadership  with  which  they  come  in 
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contact.  If  that  leadership  deserves 
and  wins  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
employees,  it  exerts  to  an  increasing 
degree  a  worthy  influence  upon  their 
thought  and  action. 

Under  popular  government,  and 
in  times  like  these,  this  becomes  an 
ever  more  important  consideration. 
For  the  economic  foundation  of  the 
American  political  system  is  the  pro- 
tection of  the  differing  and  unequal 
capacity  of  men  to  acquire  and  use 
property.  To  secure  that  is  "the  first 
object  of  government,"  declared  Madi- 
son. Today  the  whole  system  of  in- 
dividual possession  and  personal  free- 
dom of  which  this  thought  is  the  root 
is  undergoing  world-wide  socialistic 
assault.  The  assailants  appear  in  our 
own  field  of  political  action  in  forms 
so  plausible  that  they  are  often  difficult 
of  identification. 

LIVING  CONVICTIONS 

THE  BULWARK  of  these  institu- 
tions does  not  lie  in  armies  or  in 
navies,  or  in  the  force  of  public 
authority.  It  must  be  a  living  convic- 
tion in  the  mind  and  heart  of  those 
who  share  in  their  perceived  advan- 
tages. Increase,  then,  the  number  of 
their  beneficiaries,  and  you  mul- 
tiply the  ranks  of  their  defenders. 
Excite  among  an  increasing  number 
the  same  interests,  and  they  adhere  to 
the  same  principles  and  tend  to  em- 
brace like  opinions. 

The  man  of  healthy  content  is  not 
so  often  he  who  is  well  off,  but  he 
who  is  getting  better  off,  who  pos- 
sesses the  opportunity  and  is  stimu- 
lated to  that  conduct  which  secures 
for  himself  and  those  dependent  upon 
him  reasonable  protection  against  the 
hazards  of  life. 

The  best  protection  for  a  so-called 
"capitalistic  system"  is  to  constantly 


increase  the  number  of  capitalists. 
But  every  man  is  a  capitalist  who 
spends  less  than  he  makes.  Whoever 
excites  thrift  in  another  helps  that 
other  to  become  and  remain  an  owner 
of  property.  Every  man  who  helps 
another  build  a  home  adds  a  hostage 
to  social  order.  Every  man  who 
helps  another  to  become  a  shareholder 
in  industrial  enterprise  gains  a  recruit 
for  social  stability. 

FRENCH  PATRIOTISM  IN  WAR 

WITNESS  THE  FRENCH  peasant, 
a  lineal  descendant  of  him  who  carried 
the  torch  to  Versailles.  He  found  his 
rights  in  the  Commune  and  the  Ter- 
ror. He  tills  the  soil  of  which  he  is  70% 
the  owner,  lives  beneath  his  own  vine 
and  fig  tree,  and  out  of  his  savings 
became  a  creditor  of  half  the  states  of 
Europe. 

In  that  hour  of  awful  terror  never 
to  fade  from  the  memory  of  men, 
overwhelmed  by  waves  of  gray,  one- 
eighth  of  his  population  in  captivity 
and  servitude,  one-fifth  of  his  territory 
in  the  possession  of  his  hereditary  foe, 
his  manhood  decimated,  his  cities  in 
ruins,  his  industries  in  ashes,  his  fields 
pulverized  under  an  avalanche  of  shell, 
"every  hillside  a  battlefield  and  every 
sod  beneath  his  feet  a  soldier's  sepul- 
chre," he  neither  yielded  to  his  invader 
in  war  nor  to  the  persuasions  of  the 
enemies  of  social  order  in  peace.  He 
held  invincibly  to  his  overwhelming 
stake  in  the  land  which  he  defended. 
But,  gentlemen,  you  will  search  the 
pages  of  history  in  vain  to  find  any 
body  of  men  who  ever  died  for  a 
boarding  house. 

May  you  who  have  trod  the  path- 
ways of  opportunity  keep  them  open 
for  others.  Aid  them  to  find,  in  the 
establishments  in  which  they  labor, 
the  unit  of  successful  production  and 


rewarded  merit.  Tie  them  to  you  with 
bonds  of  justice  and  sympathetic 
human  interest  that,  light  as  air,  will 
grip  them  as  with  a  force  of  steel. 
Help  them  to  save  and  invest,  to  raise 
a  barrier  against  the  assaults  of  disease 
and  accident,  or  the  approach  of  age, 
to  minimize  the  causes  of  unemploy- 
ment, to  become  shareholders  in  Amer- 
ican industries,  home-owners  and 


home-makers,  with  a  stake  like  your 
own  in  the  future  of  the  nation. 

Help  to  accomplish  these  things, 
and  you  meet  the  great  responsibilities 
of  your  leadership  as  the  founders  of 
the  republic  conceived  the  society  they 
sought  to  establish,  an  aristocracy  of 
character  and  intelligence,  carrying 
forward  a  democracy  of  right  and 
opportunity. 


REQUESTS  FOR  COPIES 
of  this  pamphlet  will  be  welcome 
from  all  those  desiring  to  place  it  in 
the  hands  of  their  representatives  or 
friends.  Copies  furnished  or  sent 
direct  to  lists  upon  application  to 
Frank  W.  Noxon,  Secretary  Railway 
Business  Association,  Liberty  Building, 
Philadelphia. 
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